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LEADER. « 





The rich fill their stomachs. They indulge in paroxysms of gluttony. And . 


the poor get drunk. 

Upon this great truth—that drunkards vote always for the government that 
gives them easiest access to drink—the republic is founded. 

They are luxurious with mirrors and gilding and plush; they are foul 
and stale and dirty—and in them is decided the government of the city. 

What is a voter? A creature that drinks and votes and vomits. 

How comes it that an East Side vulgarian can by any means rule 
a city? 

There is no civic courage. Regiments of gloomy drunkards are in- 
capable of courage, incapable of revolt, incapable of honesty. They drink and 
vote, and only the hope of being able to vomit now and then enables them to 
endure their miserable lives. (These alcoholic degenerates are called the people.) 
Down their long, ulcered throats they pour corroding liquors. They are stomach- 
less. Their veins are puffed with fiery, diseased blood. Their fat, inactive brains 
sway to and fro like the udders of a sow. They are dead to pride. They are the 
dazed helots, driven and marketed by the politicians. And they are The People. 

A manufacturer, who has herded his workmen in a village, said the other day 
at his club: 

‘The money I pay out in salaries is not all lost.” 

“No?” 

‘‘No—you see there are eight saloons in the village, and I own them all. 
One-third of the wages I pay out come back to me through the saloons.” 

And the working-man drinks and pays and drinks and votes and—will stand 
up and hiccough out platitudes about liberty. 


The carousals of the Lapithz were picturesque. 


Thev sat in the woods and howled to the moon in drunken moods. Alcohol 


was for them merely the casual agent of a debauch. In our country it is the basis 


of civilization. 


The masses get drunk. The classes get fat. And——— 


Long live the alcoholic democracy. 




















The more one reads of the private lives of great musicians the more one’s ideal of the 
fitness of things is shocked. Paderewski putting a collar button in his shirt and swearing 
at his private chaplain because some of the criticisms were underdone, is not half so fear- 
some as Chopin with the boils, or Schubert advertising in a musical journal. After years 
of reading I have reached the conclusion that the average musical Boswell is a fraud, a 
snare, a pitfall and a delusion. The way to go about being one is simple. First acquaint 
yourself with a few facts in the lives of great musicians, then on a slim framework plaster 
with fiction till the structure fairly trembles. Never fear. The publishers will print it, the 
public will read it, especially if it be anecdotage. Let me show you the workings of the 
musical mill. Here for example is something in the historical vein. Of necessity it must 
be pointless and colorless. That gives it the touch of reality. 


Once upon a time it is related that the great Johann Sebastian Bach visited Frederick BACH AND 

the Great at Potsdam. Stained with travel, the wonderful fugue founder was ushered into THE BOEHM FLUTE. 
the presence of the patron of Voltaire and tall Grenadiers. “Gentlemen,” said that mon- 
arch, turning to his courtiers, “old Bach has arrived; let us see what this jay looks like.” 
Frederick was fond of a joke at the expense of the Boetians. Attired as he was, Bach was 
ushered into the presence of his majesty. In his hand he held a small box—or, if you prefer 
symbolism, a small bachs. “Ah, Master Bach,” said the Prussian King, condescendingly, 
“What have you in your hand?” “A Boehm flute, your Majesty,” said Bach; “for it I have 
composed a concerto in seven flats.” “You lie,” retorted the bluff monarch, “‘the Boehm flute 
has not yet been invented. Away with you, hayseed from Halle.” And the great Bach 
softly laughed at the regal repartee and stole away home, and there he sat him down and 
composed a nine part fugue for Boehm flute and jackpot on the word Potsdam, the man- 
uscript of which is still extant. 

Or, suppose Beethoven’s name be mentioned. Here is a specimen brick of the sort 
of material from which Beethoven’s anecdotes are made. Call it for piquancy’s sake: 


“No!” said the composer of the Ninth Symphony, throwing a bootjack at his house- 
keeper—the eleventh, so far—‘‘No, tell the damned idiot I’m drunk, or dead, or both.” 
Then, with a sigh, he took up a quart bottle of schnapps and poured the contents over his 
BEETHOVEN AND hair, and, with beating heart, penned his immortal ““Hymn to Joy.” Prince Esterhazy, his 
ESTERHAZY patron, greatly incensed at the refusal of Beethoven, hastily chalked on his door a small, 
offensive theme, which the great composer used later, in the allegro of his Razzlewisky 
Quartet. From such small beginnings, &c. 
You notice how I work in Beethoven’s frenetic rage, his rudeness, absent mindedness 
and all the rest of the things we are taught to believe Beethoven indulged in. Now for 
something more modern and in a lighter vein. This is for the Brahms lover: 


Brahms, it is said, was an avowed enemy of the feline tribe. Unlike Scarlatti, who 
vas passionately fond of chords of the diminished cats, the phlegmatic Johannes spent much 
of his time at his window, particularly of moonlight nights, practising counterpoint on the 
race of cats, the sort that infest the back yards of dear old Vienna. Dr. Dvorak had made BRAHMS’ HATRED 
his old friend a present of a peculiar bow and arrow, which is used in Bohemia to slay spar- OF CATS. 
rows. In and about Prague it is called in the native tongue “slugyj hym inye nech.” With 
this formidable weapon did the composer of orchestral cathedrals spend his leisure, Little 
wonder that Wagner became an anti-vivisectionist, for he too had been up in Brahms’ back 
garret, but being near-sighted, always missed his cat. By long practice, Brahms always 
brought down his prey, and then—O hellish device!—after spearing the poor brutes, he 
reeled them into his room like a trout fisher. Then—so Wagner averred—he eagerly 
listened to the expiring groans of his victims and carefully jotted down in his note book 
their ante-mortem remarks. Wagner declared he worked up those piteous utterances into his 
chamber music, but then Wagner never liked Brahms. Some latter-day Nottebohm may 
arise and exhibit to an outraged generation the musical sketch book of Brahms, and then 
we may judge of the truth of this tale. 
For a change, drop the severe objectivity of the historical method and try the personal, 
the reminiscent vein. It is very fetching. 


The day was a soft, dreamy May sort. I was walking slowly through the Oftermann- 

HOW I MET heimhellmsberger Platz—local color, you notice—when my eyes suddenly encountered a 
RICHARD WAGNER. queer apparition. At first blush it looked like a little old woman, a veritable witch in 
visage, but horrors! a witch with whiskers. This old woman, as I mistook her to be, was 

attired in an Empire gown, with crinoline under attachments. Around the neck was an 

Elizabethan ruff, and on the head was a bonnet of the vogue of 1840, huge, monstrously 

brimmed and bedecked with a perfect garden of artificial flowers. The color of the dress 








LISZT’S #& st 
CLEVER RETORT. 


was salmon blue with pink ribbons. Altogether it was a fearful get-up, and I involuntarily 
looked about me, expecting to see people stopping. But no one noticed the little old 
woman except myself, and as she drew near I discovered that she wore spectacles and a 
fringe of iron gray hair around her face. Her eyes were piercingly bright, and about the 
thin lips hovered a sardonic smile. Not quite knowing how to explain my rude stare, I 
was preparing to turn in another direction, when the stranger accosted me, and in a man’s 
voice: “Perhaps you don’t know that I am Richard Wagner, the composer of the ‘Ring?’ 
I am Liszt’s son-in-law, and, from the way you turn your feet in, I take you to be a 
pianist and a Leschetizky pupil.” With a snort of rage, the Master walked away, a massive 
Dachshund snapping viciously at a sausage that idly swung from his pocket. 

There you have the Wagner anecdote, orchestrated to suit those musical persons who 
believe the composer was fond of nothing but millinery and dogs. 

Finally, if your publisher clamors for something about Liszt or Chopin, you may quote 
this—a favorite of Philip Hale’s—not forgetting the allusion to George Sand. To mention 
Chopin without the Sand liaison would be considered excessively inaccurate. I call the story: 


It was midwinter. As was his wont in this season, Chopin was attired in white wool 
from head to foot. His fragile form and spiritual face, with its delicate smile, made him seem 
a member of one of those heavenly brotherhoods that spends its existence prostrate at the 
feet of God praying for the expiation of the wickedness wrought by men. The composer 
was standing near the fireplace, for without it snowed, snowed, desperately. Chopin was 
not alone. Half sitting, half reclining on the chair, his feet on the mantelpiece, was a man, 
spare but sinewy as an Indian. Long, coarse brown hair hung mane-like upon his shoulders. 
His lithe, powerful fingers almost seemed to crush the short, white Irish clay pipe from 
which he occasionally took a whiff. It was Liszt—Franz Liszt—the pet of the gods, the 
adored of women; Liszt who never had a hair cut; Liszt the inventor of the Liszt pupil. 
There had evidently been a heated discussion, for Chopin’s face was adorned with two 
bright spots, his smile was sardonic and a cough shook his ascetic frame as if with sup- 


pressed chagrin. Liszt was surly, and at intervals said “Eljen” beneath his Milesian and 
long upper lip. Such silence could not long continue. An explosion was imminent. Liszt 





quickly divining that Chopin was about to break forth into an hysterical fury, forestalled 
him by crying, jocosely, “Freddy, my old son, the trouble with you is that you have 
no Sand in you!” and before the enraged Polish pianist could answer this cruel, mocking 
speech, the tall Magyar leaned over, pressed the button three times, and the drinks came 
in time to avert bloodshed. } 

There you have a pleasing comminglement of romance and colloquialism. Now that 
you know the trick, go ahead and be your own musical Boswell! 


j).GH... 








The first night of “Zaza” had the impulse and excitement of 
those premiere nuits in the thirties when Paris was acclaim- 
ing the new romance, and Gautier’s red waistcoat flamed as 
an oriflamme. The play is tremendously strong with its realism 
of the Théatre Libre and its Dumasfilian respect for the woman 
whose whole life is a past. If you want to see just what 
Antoine and his refermers have done for the drama—how 
they have substituted new conventions for the old, worn con- 
ventions—you should see that marvellous first act of “Zaza.” 
Dramatic progress is simply trotting in a treadmill. The 
modes change. We get rid of one convention only by building 
up another. That Antoine has done. He has made modish the 
brisk realism, the blunt psychology that you find in the first 
act of “Zaza” at the Garrick Theatre. It is, moreover, the 
prettiest lesson in stage-craft New York has seen. I saw the 
Paris production and I am quite certain that David Belasco 
has excelled his French authors as much as Mrs. Leslie Carter 
excelled Réjane. 

But the enthusiasm of that tumultuous first night was due to 
the play only in a minor way. It was Mrs. Carter’s triumph, 
and it was so sudden and spectacular that it recalled Brohan’s 
famous night. She passed in a few hours from a comparatively 
modest position in the ranks of players to the very front rank. 
To-day it may be confidently said that she is without a rival. 
The little American stars twinkle dim and faint—Miss Rehan 
is only a memory. The hour had come and the woman. The 
hour for the new art—broad, human, fiery and yet realistic, an 
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art at once strenuous and disciplined. And here was the 
woman—tall, long-limbed, lithe, with a wanton glory of hair 
defiantly red. Her face is strong featured. In laughter and love 
it lightens into splendid beauty. When the mask of sadness 
falls over it, it is grey, drawn, worn—the tragic face of Duse— 
implacable, without beauty. At one moment this Zaza was the 
girl of Tristan Corbiére, who “died of chic’—de chic ou de boire 
—and the next moment she dipped into a grey cloud and was 
sister to Thérése Raquin. 

And so modern, my children—a woman so invincibly modern. 
One should praise her with a flight of new-fledged phrases. 

With the possible exception of Duse, Mrs. Carter is the most 
contemporary woman on the stage. 

She is the herald of the new art and she is a comment on the tense and bewildered life 
of these revolutionary days. She explains this generation. She realizes it in terms of the 
stage. Even so Cheret translates for you his generation in a fury that is at once gracious 
and ignoble, symbolic and intuitive. I have mentioned Duse—she is modern, but her 
modernity is grey and nocturnal. She interprets only one side of the life of our time. 
Leslie Carter interprets both sides—the gray inefficiency of life and, as well, its bizarre 
and frenetic joy—joy of the theatre, of the bastringue and the cabinet particulier—the bitter 
joy that is born in the sombre and empty hearts of this generation. 

And her Zaza is an epic girl. A girl she is who was born with foam on her lips, for 
her love is paroxysmal, physical, dolorous. It is a battle—fer contre fer au spadassin. She 
wages it with loyal vulgarity, with ambitious sincerity, with majestic realism. 

By her creation (for it is a creation; there is no Réjane in it) of this one role, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter has craned herself above every actress on the stage to-day. One needs no 
other criterion, for Zaza is a multiple role—cynical, romantic, quotidian, antique, brutal 
and subtle; and it is the woman of this generation, she who was born with foam on her 
lips and fear in her heart. 

Always there have been certain actresses who synthesized the society of their time. 
And as Bernhardt interpreted the life of the ’70s and ’80s, Mrs. Carter should incarnate and 
typify the life of the first decades of the new century. 

To the first great actress of the Twentieth Century— 


VANCE ‘THOMPSON. 


Greeting. 
Attempt to extinguish a volcano with a drop of water!—this it is 
to think to lessen my passion by advice. 
FRENCH * To carve cold water with warm hands is like hoping to win the 
object of my adoration with love. 
# BALLADS. ‘ 
DONEINTO ENGLISH O life in which I live—in which I die, each day! 
By A. LEN I await my love . . . I hear her coming! My eyes turn 
Y ALIE, toward her, my hands shiver, my feet are burning. 


* 
* Love and Adventure.” 
unhappy when I have you not. 

* 


When the sea ebbs out she sends to the shore her hopeless moan, 
but through her sobs she kisses the strand. 

While I—I grieve, I weep, and when you pass—not even for 
solace may I kiss your footprints. So light they are, they leave no 


trace. 
« 


I have kissed your finger-tips, and in kissing, have met my lips 


reflected o’er and o’er in your crystal nails. 


I have—I have kissed your lips, traced scarlet, and fine—drawn 


like a thread. 
* 
If you drive me from you, why, since my eyes are left to weep 
alone, cover them with blindness, that I see not. 
ancl 


I 


How happy am I, my soul’s love, when I long for you. How 
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In the far gray distances of the dotted landscape, and in the open “ Ballads of the Plain, the vt 
country, velvet-turfed, with its poplar-bordered banks, where swing Prairie, and the Stream.” 
the zephyrs cool, like a ribbon winding down, flows the river blue. a 


The pale spring sun sifts down upon its surface smooth and calm, 
on which the wind, with fitful breeze, trails long dark threads. The 














pointed poplars are the subtle loom, where sun, and air of blue, 
weave their plots upon the wave. 


’Tis an April sunbeam, in which birds do hover,—this pure water 
on whose bosom sleeps the dotted isles just touched with green. 
The falls of water fling thin, silver mists into the air—wings to the 
slow, sweet fancy of the waves. 


And with gentle bonds it links the city to the ramparts old that 
frown upon it, lined with chestnut trees of red. The shifting sails 
of canvas shiver in the April breeze; behind the ramparts, move 
abroad the festive throng of Sabbath day. 


Below the spires shines out the river like a thread! At the feet 
of the gilded palaces it winds like a ribbon. A marquis, proud, 
within the crowd, upon a poet smiles 


But the river is the river still, and naught resists its flow. Heed- 
less of a rival poet, or a marquis’ jests to silent crowd, it floweth 
on—on past the ramparts of the city, old and breathing sentiment. 


2. 


At the gates of the city, antique and feudal, where rise the 
massive walls, and Roman towers and donjons, and the Gothic 
spire of the cathedral whose arrows pierce the sunset clouds,— 
who would think it, prairie, that I love also thy manufactories! 

On the river bank for a century have they stood, and with 
exquisite modesty they paint their stones with smoke-wreaths. 


Touched with age they seem, beside la Tour-Blanche, where 
lived, they say, Queen Blanche of old. Here, too, it might be 
thought—laugh softly, please—the foundry for the first cannon of 
King Louis. 


Who would think it, prairie, that I so love thy workshops, and 
even the blue-bloused workmen, who spread out to sleep in the 
warm, soft grass at noon. (Truth to tell I love the workmen least.) 


Moral: I hold that the most inartistic objects avail themselves of 
an ever living charm. 


Example: A black thorn is charming on a rose. The Eiffel 
Tower, even, is beautiful when the sky wishes it. 


That which is ugly seems God-like in the light of beauty! 


‘ 


A dark blue lustre steals o’er the calm, sleeping surface of the 
stream, paling its waters like a flash of lightning sharp, in the 
night shades. 


Upon its banks, where breathes the world—hushed the winds— 
the tiny brooks swell and run down to the trembling lakes. 


The plain is a great countenance, hard and pallid in the night, 
and anguished under the iron hand of the wrinkles that furrow it; 
for all these brooks that flow, where wait the trembling lakes, are 
but the lines that grief traces with its pencil. 














And we fear to walk on thee longer, O countenance saddened 
with pain, lest we make thee to suffer more—we fear with the 
tread of our heels, O plain, to increase thy complainings sore. 


The dark blue lustre trails over the level, sleeping surface of the 
stream, cold like unto the lips of a God who dies in the night 
shades. 





The wind chants, sleeping on the morning tide. Behind the cur- 
tain of the sky are heard silken rustlings. The cold rose-light 
trails its pale streaks over the purple waters and the shore they 
darken. 


Dawn rises on the earth. A floating mist now blurs, now dis- 
closes, the blue, hazy landscape; the many shaded forest lifts its 
points to the sky, its fitful shadows to the shores descending. 

Along the verge of the gulf runs the city, all rose-tint and brown, 
and its harbor is throbbing in the morning wind. The tar from the 
boat decks mingles its warm perfume with the odors of the gray 
pines rising from the sand dunes. 

The pines, covered with shell dust fine, and on the shore the 
shining roofs and belfries—the serried thicket of masts, darkly 

uniform—all shimmer in this living pastel, quickened by an ever- 
changing breeze. 

From the pier I see departing the vessels huge, and the great 
steamers cleaving the wave. They glisten in the fresh air, intoxi- 
cated with life. The aroma of morning has entered their souls. 





The forest is like unto a spell woven in shadow. As a black 
pearl is the shadow, the forest its shell—The shadow is the soul. 
Its ephemeral abode destroyed, it remounts to the heavens from 
whence it came. 

Ineffable mystery of sunshine and shadow, who among men is 
worthy to solve thee? and, e’en the clothing of the trees returned 
to leaf-mould—is it so pure that it may view the passage of the soul 
from the shadow to the light? and pure enough to recognize it? 

The forest is like unto a spell woven in shadow. 





How profound is God’s sky, how high to become so blue! How 
short are our ladders, our rocks how miniature. 

The blue of the peaks is Heaven’s blue, the mountains seem so 
high. Mount, mount, behold the snows. Higher yet, the sky is 
always blue. 

The sky recedes at each step. O summits pale that stretch above 
us!—How short are our ladders, O God, my God. 





Far beyond, beyond, besides the roofs, the roofs, is the Arc-de- 

Triomphe—pinnacle of greatness—but there are not born two like 

Hugo.—Silent in the sweet shadow I may translate my soul. . 

Especially will I humble myself with love before a clear and limpid 

spring, where my soul, become as pure, will be reflected—But 
Lamartine suffered so cruelly! What shall we do, my God; what By PALL FORT. 
do? what shall we do?—Oh! I would wish my soul to be my friend, 
though I made my friends and kinsmen to smile—And then I +‘ THE MAN OF 
think I should no more suffer, and—not to suffer is well. BALLADS.” 

(That which is writ is writ.) 











FOG. * * 





It was nearly 9 o'clock in the evening when the young 
ladies went to the drawing room. The fashionable boarding- 
house of Madame Recamier, on the upper West Side, was large 
enough to defy the heated spell, yet the handsome group of 
boarders seemed languid on this tepid night in June, fluttered 
fans and were not disposed to chatter. No one had called, and 
Miss Anstruther, a big and brilliant brunette, cried out: 

“Oh, dear, a kingdom for a man!” Mild laughter was 
heard, and the girl went to the grand piano and said, “What 
shall it be?” 

“No Chopin,” cried Miss Beeslay. 

“Do play a Chopin nocturne. Why, it’s the very night for 
nocturnes. There’s thunder in the air,” insisted Miss Pickett. 

“Listen to Anne. Isn’t she poetic to-night?” 

By this time the young women were quite animated. Tea 
was served, and Madame Recamier sent down word by the black 
page to ask Miss Anstruther for a little Chopin. The dark girl 
pouted, yawned, and finally began the Nocturne in F minor. 
Before she had played two bars the door-bell rang, and its 
echoes were not stilled before a silvery gong sounded some- 
where inthe rear, The drawing room was instantly deserted. 

Presently the page brought in two young men, both in 
evening dress. 

“We should like to see Miss Anstruther and Miss Pickett,” 
said the delicate, boyish-looking fellow. “Say that Mr. Harold and a friend are 
here.” 

The page departed, and Mr. Harold and his companion paced the long 
apartment in a curious mood. 

“Tea! They don’t drink tea at this house, do they?” asked the other man, a 
tall blond, who wore his hair like a pianist. 

“T’m afraid that’s all we'll get, Alfred; that is, unless Madame Recamier 
comes downstairs or else is magnetized by your playing. She keeps a mighty 
particular boarding house.” 

“For God’s sake, Ned, don’t ask me to touch a piano. I’ve come with 
you because you've raved about this dark girl and her playing. There they are!” 

Two girls came in; introductions followed, and soon the conversation be- 
came lively. 





“We drink tea,” said Anne Pickett, ‘“be- 
cause Madame Recamier believes wine is bad 
for the complexion.” 

“You have a hygiene like a young misses’ 
boarding-school, haven’t you?” said Ned, 
while Harold, fascinated by ithe dark and 
rather gloomy beauty of Miss Anstruther, 
watched her closely and let her do most of the 
talking. She had a square jaw and her cheek 
bones were prominent and not pretty. The 
charm of her face—it was more compelling 
than charming—lay in her eyes and mouth. 
Brown, with a hazel nuance, the eyes emitted 
a light like a cat’s in the dark. Her mouth 
was a contradiction of the jaw. The lips were 
full and indicated a rich, generous nature, 
but the mask was altogether one for a Ma- 


/ donna—a Madonna who had forsaken the 
4° favors of heaven for the delights of earth. 
} Harold found her extremely interesting. 


“Of course you are musical?” he asked. 

“Yes; I studied at Stuttgart, and have 
regretted it all my life. I can never get rid 
of the technical stiffness.” 

“Play for me,” he begged. But playing 
was not to the girl’s disposition that evening. 
Sultry was the night, and a few faint flashes 
of heat lightning near the horizon told of a 
storm to come. Anne Pickett was laughing 
very loud at her companion’s remarks, and did 
not appear to notice the pair. Several times, 
at the other end of the long drawing room, 
other eyes peeped in, and once the black page had put his head in the door for a 
moment and coughed discreetly. 

It seemed a dull time at Madame Recamier’s. 

Suddenly Harold placed his hand on Miss Anstruther’s and said, “Come to 
the piano,” and, like one hypnotized, she went with him. He lifted the fallboard 
and put back the lid, 
glanced carelessly at the 
maker’s name, and fixed 
the seat for the young 
woman. Anne Pickett was 
watching him from the 
other side of the room. 

“Who’s your friend? 
He acts like a piano man. 
There were three here last 
night.” 

“H’sh!” said Ned, as 
the pianist struck a firm 
chord in C sharp minor and 
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then raced through the Fantaisie Impromptu. The man beside her listened and 
watched rather cynically as her strong fingers unlaced the involved figures of 
the music. That he knew the work was evident. When she had finished he con- 
gratulated her on her touch, observing, “What a pity you don’t cultivate your 
rhythms.” She started. 

“You are a musician, then?” Before he could answer the page came in and 
whispered in her ear: “Madame Recamier wants to know if the gentlemen will 
drink some wine?” 

Miss Anstruther blushed, got up from the piano and walked toward the 
window. Harold followed her, and Miss Pickett called out: “Ned, we can have 
some champagne; old Mumsey says so.” 

When Harold reached the girl she was leaning out of the window regarding 
the western sky. An almost ponderable darkness was swallowing up the soft 
few summer stars, and he put his hand on her shoulder, for she was weeping, 





silently, hopelessly. 

“How can you stand it?” he murmured, and the ring in his voice caused the 
girl to turn about and face him, her eyes blurred, but full of resentment. 

“Don’t pity me, don’t pity me; whatever you feel, don’t pity me,’ 
said in a low, choked voice. 

“My dear Miss Anstruther, let me understand you. I admire you, but I 
don’t see why I should pity you.” Harold seemed puzzled. 

“Anne, he doesn’t know; Mr. Harold doesn’t know,” cried Miss Anstruther, 
and Anne laughed, when a sharp flash of lightning almost caused the page to 
drop the tray with the bottles and glasses. 

It grew very hot, but the wine was nicely iced, so the four young people 
drank and were greatly refreshed. 

Madame Recamier made a specialty of her wine. She was justly proud of her 
cellar. Anne pledged Ned, and Harold touched glasses with Miss Anstruther, 
while the first thunder boomed in the windows, and the other boarders out in the 
back conservatory shivered and thirsted. 

Then Harold went to the piano. He felt wrought up in a singular manner. 
The electricity in the atmosphere, the spell of the dark woman’s sad eyes, her 


’ 
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harsh reproof and her undoubted musical temperament acted on him like a whip- 
lash. He called the page and ordered more wine, then began rambling over the 
keyboard. Miss Anstruther took a seat near the pianist. Soon the vague modu- 
lations resolved into a definite shape, and the march from the Fantasy in F minor 
was heard. It took form, it leaped into rhythmical life, and when the rolling 
arpeggi was reached a crash over the house caused Miss Pickett to scream, and 
the page entered with a tray. 

Harold stopped playing. Miss Anstruther, her low, broad brow dark with 
resentment, said something to the boy, who showed his gums and grinned. “It’s 
de wine, Missy,” he said, and went out on ostentatious tiptoe. The group in the 
conservatory watched the drama in the drawing room with unrelaxed interest, 
although little Miss Belt declared the thunder made her so nervous she was going 
to bed. Madame Recamier rang the gong twice, and a few minutes later there 
was a smell of cooking from the area kitchen. Harold began playing again. He 
started from the beginning. The storm without modulated clamorously in the 
distance, and orange-colored lightning played in at the window as he reached the 
big theme in the bass. It was that wonderful melody in F minor which Beethoven 
might have been proud to own, and it was soon followed by the exquisite bunch of 
double notes, so fragrant, so tender, so uplifting, that Anne Pickett forgot her 
wine; and the other girl, her eyes blazing, her cheek-bones etched against the 
skin, sat and knotted her fingers and followed with dazed attention the dance of 
the atoms in her brain. She saw Harold watching her as she went to school; she 
saw Harold peeping in at the lodge at the convent; she saw Harold waiting to 
waylay her when she left her father’s house, and she saw Harold that terrible 
night! He had reached the meditation in B, and her pulses slackened. After the 
crash of the storm, after the breathless rush of octaves, Miss Anstruther felt a 
stillness that did not often come into her life. The other pair were sitting very 





close, and the storm was growling a diminuendo in the east. Already a pungent 
and refreshing smell of earth that had been rained upon came into the apartment, 
and Harold, his eyes fixed on hers, was rushing away with her soul on the broad 
torrent of Chopin’s magic music. She was enthralled, she was hurt; her heart 
struck against her ribs and it pained her to breathe. When the last floating 
arpeggi had flattened her well to the very ground she sank back in her chair and, 
closed her eyes. 

‘Ho, Margery, wake up; your wine’s getting warm!’ cried lively Anne 
Pickett as she sipped her glass, and Ned rang the bell for the page. Harold sat 
self-absorbed, his hands resting on the ivory keys. He divined that he had won 
the soul of the woman who sat near him, and he wondered. He looked at her 
face, a strong face and in repose, with a few hard lines about the eyes and mouth. 
He gazed so earnestly that she opened her eyes, and catching his regard, blushed 
—blushed ever so lightly. But he saw it and wondered again. More wine came, 
but Miss Anstruther refused, and so did Harold. By this time the other pair were 
getting jolly. Ned called out: 

“Harold, play something lively. Wake up the bones, old man! Your girl 
isn’t getting gay.” 

Harold looked at her and she got up and walked slowly toward the con- 
servatory. Miss Pickett, “Crazy Anne,” as they called her, went to the piano and 
dashed into a lively galop. Ned drank another glass of wine, and began to 
dance solo from one end of the room to the piano. 

“Come on; let’s have a good racket!” he yelled, and the piano rattled off a 
“coon” song, while Miss Anstruther and Harold sat on a tete-a-tete near the 
conservatory. The whispering grew dense back of them, but the girl did not 
hear it. The music had unlocked her heart, and her sordid, commonplace sur- 
roundings faded. If she had but met a man like this that other time! She 
realized his innate purity, his nobility of nature! Little wonder that his playing 
had aroused all that was best in her, had made live anew the old pantomime of her 
life. She had unconsciously placed in the foreground of her history the figure of 
the man beside her, yet she had never before seen him. It was wonderful, this 
rebirth, this spiritual renaissance. Only that morning she had told the girls at 
breakfast that she could never love again—that she hated men and their ways. 
“They are coarse animals, the best of them!” and Madame Recamier had laughed 
the loudest. But then the old woman was fond of an early nip, the boarders said, 
so her vulgar sneer was easily understood. 

Harold left her, took another glass of wine, and seeing Miss Pickett light a 
cigarette, asked permission to do the same. 

“Can’t I bring you another glass of wine?” he tenderly asked. The gang of 
girls in the conservatory nudged each other and stared with burning eyes at Miss 
Anstruther through the lattice. She gently shook her head, and again Harold 
saw her blush. He took another glass of wine and went to the piano. She did not 
stir. He began the luscious Nocturne in B—the ‘“Tuberose” Nocturne—and 
Madame Recamier’s gong sounded. The page entered and said: 

“No more piano playing to-night. Madame wants to go to sleep.” 

Miss Anstruther started so angrily that there was a titter behind the lattice. 
But she did not notice it; her whole soul was bent on watching Harold. He 
spoke to Ned, and Miss Pickett’s jarring laugh was heard. Then he approached 
her, and sitting down, leaned over and touched her face with his finger. The girl 
grew as white as a sheeted ghost, and she felt her heart ebbing away. At the next 
word the old, tired, hard look came back, and she faced him in the manner with 
which she had first received him. When they left the laughter behind the lattice 
was noisy, and Anne Pickett screamed out: 

“Another of Margery’s dreams shattered!” 

Ned laughed and rang for more wine. 

As they came down the steps in the morning Harold said to Ned: “My boy, 


there are worse crimes than murdering a woman.” 
“Oh, let’s get a cocktail!” said Ned. James Gibbons Huneker. 
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The pale sky that lies above a world ending in decrepitude will perhaps pass 


away with the clouds: the tattered purple of the sunset is fading in a river sleep- 
ing on the horizon submerged in sunlight and in water. The trees are tired; 
and, beneath their whitened leaves—whitened by the dust of time rather than by 
that of the roads—rises the canvas house of the Interpreter of Past Things: many 
a lamp awaits the twilight and lightens the faces of an unhappy crowd, conquered 
by the immortal malady and the sin of the centuries, of men standing by their 
wretched accomplices quick with the miserable fruit with which the world shall 
perish. In the unquiet silence of every eye supplicating yonder sun, which, be- 
neath the water, sinks with the despair of a cry, listen to the simple patter of the 
showman: “No sign regales you of the spectacle within, for there is not a painter 
capable of presenting any sad shadow of it. I bring alive—and preserved through 
the years by sovereign science—a woman of old time. Some folly, original and 
simple, an ecstasy of gold, I know not what! which she names her hair, falls with 
the grace of rich stuffs about her face, which contrasts with the bloodlike nudity 
of her lips. In place of the vain gown, she has a body; and the eyes, though like 
rare stones, are not worth the look that leaps from the happy flesh: the breasts, 
raised as if filled with an eternal milk, are pointed to the sky, and the smooth 
limbs still keep the salt of the primal sea.” Remembering their poor wives, bald, 
morbid and full of horror, the husbands press forward: and the wives, too, im- 
peiled by melancholy curiosity, wish to see. 

When all have looked upon the noble creature, vestige of an epoch already 
accursed, some, indifferent, not having the power to comprehend, but others, 
whelmed in grief and their eyelids wet with tears of resignation, gaze at each 
other; whilst the poets of these times, feeling their dead eyes brighten, drag 
themselves to their lamps, their brains drunk for a moment with a vague glory, 
haunted with Rhythm, and forgetful that they live in an age that has outlived 
beauty. 


By # 
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Young Mr. Johnson had already several razors, when he bought a set of 
seven, each marked with a day of the week and arranged in order in a case. His 
beard was not heavy—indeed, his moustache was pale and whispy—but he was 
extremely neat, and he insisted on shaving himself. He argued that it was neces- 
sary to have many razors to have one always ready. There were the razors that 
his father had used before him; they were of French make, a handle with several | 
extremely thin blades; there was a fat razor of boarding school days that was in- 
cluded in a swap of a sled for a banjo; there were razors of English and American 
make—but young Mr. Johnson’s favorite razor was white-handled, and it was to 
him as the apple of his eye. 

Mr. Johnson married when he was about twenty-five years old a pretty girl 
of twenty. She danced and she played waltzes on the piano, and she was sweet 


and amiable. They were happy, especially Sunday mornings, when Mr. Johnson 
did not leave the house. They breakfasted late, and it was one of the wife’s 


amusements to watch her husband shaving at his leisure. Those days he chose his 
white-handled razor. She would laugh at him when his face was covered with 
lather; she would keep saying, “Don’t cut yourself, dear,” and when his chin and 
cheeks appeared, smooth and shining, she would throw her arms about him and 
cuddle against his breast, and say, “I never could love you if you had a beard,” 
and then she would kiss him in the neck. And Mr. Johnson, holding the razor in 
the air above his head, would smile complacently. 

They were happy in this foolish fashion for a year or so. 

One morning Mr. Johnson did not leave the house, although the day was 
Tuesday, not Sunday. He did not shave himself; in fact, he had not shaved him- 
self for two or three days. The next week a barber came and brought his favorite 
razor, and Mr. Johnson was clean and smooth for his coffin. 

At first Mrs. Johnson insisted that her husband’s things should remain just 
where he left them. And so in the bathroom the straps and the hones and the THE RAZOR. » 
brushes and the soaps were ready to be used, and the razors were in order. The 
white-handled one was nearest the glass, and the others acknowledged its claim. 

Mrs. Johnson would look at these things, and tears would come to her eyes, 

For the first month she kissed the white-handled razor daily. Her sister, Maria, 
who had come to live with her—“until I die,” said Lucy, “for I know I shall fol- 
low Harry soon’—discouraged her in such “nonsense.” And gradually Mrs. 
Johnson began to find pleasure in life. One night when Mr. Mortimer called she 


was persuaded to play a waltz, and she even sang a pretty song, entitled “Love 
for Eternity.” 


Mr. Mortimer’s calls were frequent. He was a thick-set fellow, with a bushy 


black beard. His vitality in a room stirred the pictures on the wall; chairs and 
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sofas were uneasy until he had made a wise choice. He was prosperous in busi- 
ness and fond of farce-comedy. When he was dressed for a call or a dinner he 
smelled of musk. Mrs. Johnson became accustomed to him, and at the end of a 
year and a half she was Mrs. Mortimer. 


The wedding was quiet, and even the bridegroom was comparatively quiet. 





There was a journey—New York and Washington hotels entertained “Mr. Mor- 
timer and lady,” and the routine of daily life began in the flat in which young Mr. 
Johnson had reigned. 

Sunday came, and Mr. Mortimer dressed leisurely. After he had had his bath 
he strolled about in his bath-robe. He glanced at the newspaper, he cleaned a 
pipe, and then proceeded to bring out fresh underclothes and linen. Lucy in 
morning gown followed him from room to room. Mr. Mortimer was putting on 
a boot. “Hullo!” he exclaimed, “I forgot to trim my corn!’ He went into the 
bathroom, took the white-handled razor, and stooping over, began operations. 
Lucy laughed and kept saying, “Look out, dear; don’t cut yourself.” And when 
he had pared almost to the quick, she said, “If I were you I'd keep that old razor 
for your corn. Perhaps you might sell the others. You'll never need them. I 
dont see how a woman can marry a man without a beard—he isn’t a man.” And 
she cuddled against his breast and kissed him below the right ear. A discreet 


maid coughed near the door and said: “Breakfast is served.” 


- - - PHILIP HALE. 


























































Open swing the doors; the torches 

Bicker in the windy night— 
Cast strange shadows in the porches, 
Down dim alleys in the night. 





Come away now—dust and ashes— — 
Dust to dust and clay to clay— A DEAD ::: 


Stormily the organ crashes— 
Dust and ashes—come away. 


::: WOMAN. 


) High the wind snarls and the torches, 
Flaring down the blackening night, 
Toss grim shadows in the porches 
And dim alleys in the night. 


rf. 


Men looked at you; saw the woman, 
Just the eyes and limbs and common 
Charm—odor di femmina—that 
Draws us all. And only saw that. 
) One man cared not much for seeming— 
r Animal red lips and dreaming, 
Helpless eyes; great limbs; the value 
Of the flesh you wore to pall you, 
All that palpitant, sweet vesture— 
Caring not for these, he pressed your 
Body in the rack, to tear it 
Open, till he saw the spirit, 
Soul of you, its shame or merit. 


First he took your body, woman, 

Stained it, smirched it, made it common, 

Scarred it with strange loves, flagitious. 

Gored it raw with lust; set vicious 
Things to heat the eyes; lubricious, 
Unclean things to smirk and chatter 
In the ears lewd, Paphian matter. 


—- 


So he made you foul; and eager 

Then to see how fared the meagre, 

Warped, black, ulcered soul, he started 

The great rack wheels. Snapped and parted 


, All the strings of the flesh raiment 
He had fouled. The man for payment ‘ 
\ Saw white wings flash as your soul went, 


White, white, white, to God’s enrollment. 


III. 


They buried you to-night. 
He saw the yellow torches blown alight, 
ALE. Heard the organ’s thunder. 
He went away into the confused night, 
Full of wonder. 
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